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the work on which we were engaged. And the same
philosophical historian has pointed out that a some-
what similar criticism may be applied to the organic
changes in our internal government during the past
two centuries. " The development," he says, " was
much more casual and accidental, much less
necessary, than is commonly supposed. It was not
a necessary result of the growth of the ' spirit of
liberty,' but a very peculiar result of very special
circumstances. It follows, I think, that we ought
not to consider a minister of the English type, con-
ducting legislation and administration at once, and
rising and falling at the pleasure of Parliament, to
be necessarily the normal, and only proper, result of
political development/' And he adds : " So gradual
was this development, and so much was it disguised
at every step with legal fiction, that even now, I
think, it is by no means clearly understood," *

It would be strange, indeed, if anybody of persons
had deliberately set themselves to the task of
creating a system like that under which the govern-
ance of Great Britain is now carried on. For its
characteristic features, and some of its peculiar
excellences, depend upon conditions so extra-
ordinary that no amount of political sagacity could
have been expected to prepare for them in advance.
There is such an air of unreasonableness, and even
absurdity, about many of these provisions, that they
have seldom been precisely formulated; and they
have been denied and ignored in theory, long after
they have been accepted in practice. The Parlia^
ments of the eighteenth century, in the very act of
converting " the King's servants " into a committee
* Seeley, Introduction to Political SvUnct, pp. 271, 291.
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